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ABSTRACT 

Problems of urban high schools, including poor 
attendance, high dropout rates, low achievement, and poor social 
relationships, are linked together by a strong sense of alienation 
among students and teachers. Tet much of the educational research and 
policy treat these issues separately. In this study a conceptual 
framework for understanding student and teacher commitment is 
presented and illustrated with data from a field study of 10 urban 
high schools. An open-ended interview approach was used to obtain 
information on school factors, student commitment, and teacher 
commitment. The findings showed how teachers and students are in 
conflict even though they are members of two mutually dependent 
subcultures. Teachers and students must respect and affiliate with 
one another. Teachers must make schoolwork interesting for students. 
Administrative tasks and paperwork must be decreased to a level that 
does not burden teachers. Administrative support for teachers is 
needed. Strategies for maximizing commitment must include attention 
to the following five school factors: (l) relevance; (2) respect; (3) 
support; (4) expectations; and (5) influence, (vm) 
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ABSTRACT 



A conceptual framework for understanding student and teacher commitment is 
pr^sen^.ec ^nd iiluf^trated with data from a field study of ten urban hi^h 
sc.<:^ols. Three points are made. First, alienation and commitment is multidi- 
mensional; teachers and students make a variety or coiwnitments that affect the 
nature of their work* Second, teacher and student commitnents are mutually 
reinforcing. If one is low* it will depress the other* Finally, five school 
factors are identified tha* can increase cctm\it!r.ents : relevance, respect, 
support, expectations, and influence. 
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THE ALIENATION AHD COmiTMEiH: OF STUDENTS 
AND TEACHERS JN URBAN HIGH SCHOOLS 



(A bai day isi when you think you're really cooking ana they say. "Cai^ I 
go to the bathroom?" Whien you look into their eyes and you can see clear 
out of the backs of their heads. 

■ A Teach£?r 

Ead teachers are la:;y, unorganized* disresoecttuit prejudicedt and 
impatient. 

" A Student 

Urban ccmprehensive schools face a series of related probieins including 
poor attendance, high dropout rates, low achieverr.entt arid poor relationships 
among different ethnic groups, what liriks these problems i^ a strong sense of 
alienation among the students exhibiting thei';i and the need to buiid their 
commitment to schooling (Ekstrom* Goerrz* Pollack* & Rock, l96bj. Yet, policy 
makers typically focus on each of the separate problems in a piecemeal fashion 
without addressing this underlying issue (Newman, 1931K In fact seme 
policies I like tightened graduation standards, risk increasing student 
alienation and raising dropout rates (Hamilton* 1936; McDili, Natrielio^ & 
Pallas* 1985}. 

Similar problems occur among teachers* Earlier when the reaching force 
was younger* high turnover was endemic in urban high schools (Becker, 1952; 
Bruno & Doscher, 1981). The current group of older teachers often feels 
trapped in positions it does not want and experiences a strong sense of 
burnout. Informally, school administrators refer to this syndroms as 
^'on-the'job retirement*" It affects teachers' preparation for lessons, 
relationships with students, ai^d absenteeism and is another manifestation of 
alienation (Dworkin, 1986; Farber, 1984). 

The problems of student and teacher alienation are typically treated 
separately, for instance through dropout programs and reforms to 



professionalize teaching. Yet, teachers and students spend so much time 
together that the orieritations of each should influence those of the other. 
Moreover, the orientations of both gr-oups should be strong!/ influenced by a 
variety of school characteristics, * This paper prop:?ses a concep^.u^i frc;mev»jrh 
to clarify "he relationships among school factors ^ teacher alienation and 
coirmitment and the alienation and commitment or students. The framowoxk 
results from exploratory study of ten inner city, comprehensive high schools* 
conducted for the superintendents of the Baltimore, rf^wark, Phiiadeiphia, 
rittsbijrght and Washington, DC school districts.^ 

The framevori: is based on a view of alienation and commitment as relatec 
concepts. These two terms are rarely used in the same analysis, but they are 
roughly opposites iDworkin, 1986). That is. consmitment -represents a positive 
attachment while alienation is a negative attachment. Etzioni tl96"-}. for 
instance, distinguishes among alienative involvement* calculative involvementt 
and moral involvement which he also terms conmitment, Alienative involvement 
designates an intensely negative, even hostile orientation such as that of 
prisoners to their captors and slaves to their owners* Coimiitment reflects an 
intense positive involvement such as that of a member of a religious sect or an 
'extreme political party. In between is the area of calculative involvement 
where the individual has neutral orientation but will COTjply with requests or 

*The alienation and commitment of students and teachers are also 
influenced by a wide range of forces outside the school ranging from 
institutionalised racism to the operation of labor markets for both youth and 
adults (Dworkin. 1986; Fine. 1986). While these are acknowledged, this paper 
focuses on the dynamics of alienation and commitment inside the school* 

* The study was an activty for the Mid*Atlantic Metropolitan Cotincil, a 
consortium of the superintendents of those five cities put together by Research 
for Better Schools, an the US Department of Education ftinded Laboratory located 
in Philadelphia. Details of the stady and its relationship to the districts 
are described in author (1987). 
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orders if incentives are sufficient. 

fts a negative at^cachrnent, alienation often results from ^sOme percepr.ion 
of loss. Seeman (1975) identifies six disrincr, kinds or io3£; a) pover- 
lessnesst the sense of low control over relevant events. bJ neaningiessiiess t 
the sense of inccTiprehensibility as opposed to understanding of personal ora 
social affairs t c). normlessness or detachment from socia". 7 appi^oved means to 
achieve goals, d) cultural estranseinentt the individual's rejection of 
ccmrrtonly held values, e) self -estrangement, the individual's ir.voiWment in 
activities thav are not intrinsically rev;ardinit and f) social isolation t the 
sense uf exclusion or rejec::ion. 

While alienation emphasizes negative connection* conunlunent accentuates 
the positive. Definitions of commitment are numerous (Mowday* Steers* & 
Porter* I932K One whole set focuses on how commitment results from 
■'side-bets "'-^^liJce pension benefits* skills anu contacts accrued over tiTse, and 
reputation- 'that bind an individual to a line of work (Becker, I96C). Through 
cognitive dissonance processes (Festinger, 1964), the individual trapped by 
these side-bets redefines available rewards to feel committed. Another set 
views ccnanitment as resulting from the positive satisfactions that accrue from 
a 5ob and suggests that as those satisfactions decline, individual coiunitment 
withers until the person changes work (Mowday et al., 1982). Whatever the 
processes leading to itt commitment is experienced as *'a partisan, affective 
attachment to the goals and values of an organization, to one's role in 
relation to goals and values, and to the organization for its own sake, apart 
from ;,ts purely instrumental worth" (Buchanan. 1974: 533). Where such an 
attachment exists* the committed person is expected to believe strongly in the 
system's goals and values, comply with orders and expectations voltintariiy* be 
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willing to exert considerable etrorT: beyond minimal expectations for the good 
of the system, anc strongly desire to remain part or tnaz system iKanter, 

Figur'r 1 presents ^laphicaliy a tramework for understanding h:M ths 
alienation an<i ccrrcnitment of stijdents and teacners are related zo each other 
3nd to school characteristics. This figure illustrates three important points. 



Figure 1. The Dynamics or Teacher and Student Ccirmitinent 

First T comnitment is a multidimensional concept. It is important to understand 
what the objects of commitment are, Secondt teacher and student coitmitment axe 
mutually reinforcing; there are factors that mediate between the commitments of 
the two groups. Thirdt a number of school characteristics affect both teacher 
and student commitment. After briefly describing the study, these points are 
expanded with reference to past research and the field work. Finallyt an 
important dilemma in building commitment is identified: the need to have tough 
standards while building up the subjective intrinsic worth of the individual* 



School Characteristics 
ctelevance 
Respect 
Support 
Expectations 
Influence 



Teacher Committient 
To Students 
To Teaching 
To Place 



Teacher 
Blaming 



Student 
Behavior 



Stucertt Cpmmitment 
To Learning 
To Place 



The Study 

Data were collected in the district office and two high schools in each 
city. The superintendent was asked to pick two urban comprehensive high 



schools with similar student bodies, one of which reflected the most iifficnit 
problems of these schools. The schools are middle sized with a poor, minority 
population. The median school size is 1553 with z):cc^e smaller schools having 
less than ilOO students and two very large ones with over iSOO. In seven 
schools* three -^fourths or mere or the 5tuden:;s are black, aud in eight 
two-fifths or more receive a free lunch. In si:: schools where data are 
available, average daily attendance is low, ranging from 72 to 65 percent^ 

Tnree person^days were hpenz in each building. Individual interviews 
were conducted with the principal t two assistant principals, and a counselor. 
In addition, interviews were conduct with groups of three to four teachers in 
English* mathematics* social studies* science, and vocational programs; with 
two groups totalling four to six department heads; and iJith at least twelve 
students- These included three ninth grade (or tenth grade if the school had 
no younger students) low achievers, tnree ninth grade high achievers, senior 
low achievers • and senior high achievers. Thus, at least 35 individuals were 
interviewed in each school- 

Interviews were designed to obtain information on major category .s in 

the conceptual framework — e.g*, school factors, student commitment, and teahcer 

commitment. However, since the study was exploratory, an open-ended approach 

war used in order to elaborate siibcategories and clarify the meaning of 

developing concept^* iPatton, 1980). Questions about commitments included: 

a. What kinds of things make teachers /students think about leaving this 
school? 

b* What kinds of things make them think about staying? 

c* What things make you feel that you have had a good day in this 
school? 

d* What things make you feel that you have had a bad day? 



specific questions varied somewhat with the respondents* position. 
Interviewers were given leeway to adjust the questions to local conditi^as, but 
all major categories were covered in each school. 

After the site visits were completed, a return visi*; was niade to each 
district to feed back first ijnpressions of each city and school and to give 
o^-ninistrators an opportunity to provide additional infonnation than might 
correct erroneous iirpressions, Tvo principals initially questioned the 
resec^rchers' ability understand their complex organizations after only one 
C3V on site* but both ended their interviews by coiwnenting that their school 
had been well described- 

pimensions of ftlienation and C^P^itirient 
Although people often talk about alienation and commitment in general 
terms t it is important to specify ^'commitment to what?" There is a 
substantial literature on commitment to teaching (e,g, Bredsorit Finatht & 
Kasten, 1983) because one issue for policy makers has been to reduce turnover. 
Today* however, many older teachers are trapped in their work by economic 
factors*-pension plans and salaries high enough to make changing jobs a 
sacrifice -So they must keep teaching even though many desperately want to 
change jobs (Dworkin, 1986). This raises the problem of burnout (Farber. 1984; 
Maslach 1976) with the associated need to improve performance las well as the 
psychological health) of teachers stuck in the system* Similarlyt many 
students keep coming to school even though they do not perform well. Thus, 
while many urban schools must be concerned about staff and student attrition* 
maintaining and enhancing performance is equally or more important- 
For that reason* it is often important to tinderstand specific 
commitments- In addition to commitmert to a school or occupationt individuals 
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become committed to specific ways of doing things and work objectives 
(Salancik, 1?77). These specific commitments become quite important; the 
individijal ma/ be unwilling to stay in an organisation that does not let them 
act on those action comniiL'rients, Moreover* 5uoh commitments become part of a 
sCQool cuitur^r. Some schools are notable, for instarsce, because teachers shar: 
an attachment to particular definitions of what shouid be tiaught, or how 
important teaching is* or or what students are like and what they need 
(Rossmaru Coibettt ^1 Firestone, forthcoming), The^e conpjnitrftents affect their 
performance (Brookover and Coiieagues, 1979; Willcwer & Jones, 19&S), 

An indirect strategy was used 1:0 idontify the objects of cornmitmerit . 
Both students and teachers were asked broad questions like "What makes tor a 
good day?'* and "Why do i students/teachers) want to stay'here?" Responses to 
these questions .suggested five distinCT: elements of commitment to school. 

Teacher Commitments 

Three dimensions of teacher coirmitment were identified. The first was 

their coiunitment to students- Teachers said: 

I stay because of the feedback I get from the students I helped, I like 
to help students. There are times I touch sOTiebody. 

I'm helping students. Just the one or two who say they wish I were 
teaching geometry, 

I love the children* and I know they need help. Just knowing that I did 
some little thing for a few students- 

These people get a personal response from their students that makes them feel 

that their work is worthwhile* Others find their interactions with students 

alienating: 

You work harder here because of the clientele. After eighteen years* 
I*ve put my time in. 

They are not learning. School does them no 'ood. They have their 
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problem;^* The slow studemis are barely literate... You get no sense of 
satisfaction that X studei^t left and learned something.* 

A second dimension is ccnunitirent to teaching which is different from 

conmitnent to students. The emphasiij is on receiving fulfillment from 

exercisin? ;raft ;>:ill. 3oraetijne$ this ^icmes fron the reoction one sees zo ^ 

lesson and sometimes from zlie respect of other teachers: 

Teachers want zo stay here because they can teach. They want to come 
back* 

The decree of professionalisn here is evcepuional* Az the school I 
worked at before, the main topic of discussion was retirement. Here 
people talk about educar.ional issues, what works. Its iutdilectually 
stimulating. 

tA good day isj when the students learn* There's a gr:d discussion, a 
challenging discussion. When you test and everyone does well. 

The third dimension is commitment to the specific ^lace. Because of 

working conditions* social bonds* or 3ust the passage of time, the individual 

develops a special loyalty to the given school: 

I was a temp, here for my first two years. I was offered a permanent 
slot at [another schoolit but I stayed here as a temp, instead. . ,I*m 
ready to try something different, but I want to do it here. I'd like to 
get into counseling. 

I stay here from habit. I'm comfortable here. I know the people. I've 
found fny niche. Its clear what's expected of yoi^. You know how far you 
can go« 

Teachers also become alienated from specific place*; Often they try to 
overcome this orientation by through the rationalization that all city schools 
are alike* saying, ^'Going someplace else doesn't make the grass greener. 
There are problems everywhere/' Others say they stay in the school they 
dislike because of relatively high salaries or access to retirement benefits 
or limitations stemming from school rules* These districts require that a 
teacher who transfers voluntarily lose building seniority which puts that 
person at risk of being transferred often in the future* 
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The three different dimensions or commiteent provide an affective basis 
for different kinds of behavior. CoiTiinitanent to place is associated with 
considerable loyalty to the school. Its manifestations include continued 
tenure and willingness to take on a variety of roles* bu^: it does non have 
implications for how teaching will be carried out. ^ommi^Tient ^.o students 
leads to strong emotional bonds with students » often a personal caring for 
them, ^;jhen many teachers share this coniTitnientt the result can be a positive 
climate where studer^ts fe^^l comfortable afij wanted* but there is no necessar/ 
press tor high achievement. Commitment to teaching leads tD strong concern 
with the crafc ascejts of one's work and al^o to an int^-^rjSt in student 
achievement; the reward for commitment to teaching is student learning* It 
also implies high standards and expectations for student achievement that are 
not part or the more unconditionally accepting conanitment to students. 
However, commitment to teaching vithout a related interest in students as 
individuals can lead to an affectively "cold" climate that is not motivating 
for students. 

Student Commitments 

Two separate dimensions of student commitment were identified. The first 
is corwnitment to learning* Some students indicate that they take seriously 
the school's primary activity: 

I have a good day when I get the answer to a hard question in class. 

In [a special program], you can work independently and help plan your 
courses. You can suggest projects and topics to work on that interest 
you* 

A good day is when you understand the classwork and you know something 
new at the end of the day. 

Others who are alienated from learning find the instructional activity 
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something to be tolerated or opposed: 

I tolerate teachi&rs, I use "t^assive resistance" an*3 sUrp through class, 
A good day is when it goe^ fast and I ^'et out of here, 
A good day is when there's no homeuor):. 

Students also lecome committea to T:he "place/' Tney did not talk ^ grea* 
deal about tnis kind of comminnent. It appears that school is important 
because iz is vhere students can come to be with their friends or where they 
find activities; ether than educational ones to i:eep them occupied. These 
nclude extracurricular activities b^jt also '^hanging around'* with others. 

The :nterpla''jLj^^_Teacher and Student Cvffjnitnen t 
Teachers and students form two subculttires that are mutually dependent 
yet in some conflict. The connnitment level of each affects the other because 
the two groups spend so much time together. The literature on how high 
academic expectations influences student achi?* '^ment assumes that adult 
orientations have a substantial influence on the orientations ani actions of 
students (Brookover et al<, 1979; EdmondSp 1979 L Moreovert, dropouts perceive 
schools as a place where teachers do not care about them (Wehiage & Rutter^ 
1986) and perform better in bj^aller situations where teachers are more commit^ 
ted to helping them (Wehiage et al^ 1962), 

The idea that teacher contnitment reflects that of students is perhaps 
less obvious, Yet^ teachers spend more time with students than adults in 
school (Lorcie, 19V5), Moreovert teachers' rewards typically come from 
knowing that students learn what is taught to them (Bredsonp Fruth & Kasten^ 
1983), When these rewards decline because students lack the conjnitment (as 
well as prerequisite skills) to respond appropriately in class p teacher 
connnitment is botind to suffer. In fact teachers often complain about the 
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problem of teacning apa =tic. passive studeniis iNet-man* 1581), and student 
ability is one of the most poverfui factors determining teachers' sense of 
efficacy (Hannavav. 1?6(>J, 

Inter*/ieT.rs in tne ten high schools illustrate ho\^ teacher and student 
corrjnitments are related. Students have very clear ideas ab^ut the teachers 
they would like to work with. When asked what makes a good or a bad teacher, 
they give complex* multipart responses like '^a good teacher is fun, caring, 
devoted, patient, intelligent, a role rr^odel, expr^^ssive, pei-^ional." 

There are two ,Tta5or underlying themes in these responses. First, a good 
teacher exhibits a certiin level of respect for students that is appreciated 
by them. Such teachers do not have what students call **an attitude," This 
respect is apparent in what t' ichers say to students t hCw they act towards 
students * and how they use their time; 

Some teachers talk down to you like you're stapid when you ask questions. 

Some teachers embarrass you in front of the class. They make 5okes about 
failed tests* poor grades, and things. 

The second theme focuses on instruction. Students do not expect 
sophisticated teaching techniques* They want the teacher to make the work 
interesting* Even more important* however, is having the patience to explain 
when students do not understand something the first time. Explaining and 
reexplaining is the dominant theme in students' comments on teachers; 

Good teachers don't get mad when you ask them to repeat a question. 

Good teachers, talk to the class and explain things. They are interested 
and concerned* 

A bad teacher is one that does not care, one that tosses the work on the 
board and don't explain it* One that doesn't involve himself or his work 
into his stadents- 

Similarly, teachers' commitment to their work comes to a great extent 




from the response they get from students. This is a major theme in their 

explanations for what makes for a good or a bad day. 

tOocd *iays arei when students want to hang around and ask <3ue5tions. 
Students keep the seat work or discussion going. Its not teacher 
centered. 

Better days come t^lien students zr/ to experijnent with problems and tak^r 
it a little bit farther. Especially in the Academy. Some of those kids 
are turned on. They see concepts coma alive. 

These cojTunents illustrate that teachers get their greatest rewards from 
working with students who are more responsive and achieve at higher levels^ 
While teachers working with low achieving students may need greater levels of 
creativity and effort, thev often withdraw and do less. The teacher quoted at 
the beginning of the paper about seeing "clean through their heads" also said 
"I teach the slows. I've had some awesome days/' she went on to say that "I'm 
just a slow gal" and "This year 1 have one magnet class* Its like being on 
sabbatical." 

Two factors contribute to the relationship between student and teacher 
coiunitment* The first is externaiization of responsibility* To preserve 
their professional self-respect, some teachers blame their students' low 
achievement on their family backgrounds and blame failure to implement new 
district initiatives on lack of firm btlilding leadership (Metz* 1986). By 
shifting responsibility to some other, whether students or administrators t 
teachers justify their continuation in patterns of behavior that are no longer 
functional for the current situation. 

This blaming phenomenon appears in some of the schools in this study. In 
these schools, teachers complain about the family background of students and 
their lack of ability or interest in school work* These teachers ars the most 
likely to decry "creamingt" the siphoning off of high achieving students to 



other schools or special programs. While students in these schools do come 

from the kind of impoverished backgrounds that is associated with low 

achievementt this is also true in other schools in the study. What 

distinguishes these schools is not the students' situations but the amount of 

attention teachers live to those situations: 

Because of the open enrollmeat policy, the better students in the area 
don't come here. Yet? this school is expected to be like the others. 
[Schools X and get the better blcick students. We get aggiavation and 
less results. 

They don't care^ More black students drop out. They have no family, no 
foundation. They caa go out on the comer and pop a pill.... The white 
students act the some way. Ihey have no incentives. I called one mother 
about her child not coming to school. She said, he doesn't like school. 

The white kids don't want to go to cchool. They say, "My Dad's making 
more money than you working in the mill,** and they want to do the same 
thing. The black kid3 come from broken homes with/a mother and no daddy- 

These same teachers also talk about lack of administrative support or of 

"paper work." Again, the complaints often outstrip the impression from direct 

observation: 

They load us down with paper work and don't handle students the way they 

need to *cause they're in a never*never land Students who cause 

repeated problems in class are still around. .The problem is stupid 
policies from tthe district office! and the federal courts. I'd like to 
see a judge teach a class where you can't throw a kid out 'cause of his 
constitutional rights, 

I don't dwell on discipline as much as I need to- The administration 
doesn't support us on discipline. They say do itt but rhey tie your 
hands. ...The tone has to be set at the top* People are socializing when 
they should be working, I mean administrators. 

Student behavior also mediates between student commitment and that of 
teachers. Teachers are worn down by disruptive behavior in the classroom and 
in th.* corridors- They find breaking up fights psychologically draining as 
well as constantly reminding students to bring necessary equipment to class. 
Students are most likely to act out ^en they become alienated from the school 
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and would prefer to be somewhex^e else but have not yet decided to leave. 

Bl?jning and student behavior are the factors that mediate between teacher 
and student orientations and create mutually reinforcing cycles of cermiitment 
and alienation. Students who do not understand their coursework withdraw from 
class and often become disrupti'^^e. Getting little positive response and a 
greai deal of negaiivet teachers shift responsibility to otherSi both students 
and administrators. Ihey become lethargic or iirpatientt stop explaining things 
tc* studenrst and in extrer^e cases become verbally abupive. These behaviors in 
turn depress student corranitment still further. It Is Probably unimportant 
where tne cycle begins. Once a student who has been in school for eight or 
more years meets a teacher with similar experience- both are well^primed to 
play out their parts of the cycle. 

School Factors and Commitment 
These mutually reinforcing cycles of student and teacher commitment are 
influenced by the school context in which they operate. The field work and 
literature review identify five sets of school factors that affect how these 
cycles of alienation and coimiitment are played out. These factors include 
relevance^ respect and affiliation^ support, expectations, and influence. 

Relevance 

Relevance or sense of purpose is roughly the opposite of meaning lessness 
as described in the literature on alienation (Seeman^ 1975)* It occurs when 
one^s work has some intrinsic worth. It is difficult to achieve relevance in a 
morally ambiguous situation^ and American comprehensive high schools by their 
very nature are expected to provide something for everyone (Mewmant 1981), 
<3oal conflicts often result iMiles. 1981)* These conflicts have been avoided 



by a stance or moral neutrality in which everything is available and responsi- 
bility tor choosing a program is shitted to the studerits- Powell* F^rrar* & 
Cohen tl985) reier to this as the "shopping mail high school/* 

The comprehensive high school is especiaj ly irrelevant tor the i^rban 
student because abstract :iassrocm activities jc not relate to the ditticult* 
even threatening situations that nany of them face daily (Fine, 198oj- Yet^ 
some programs ar--i more relevant to some urban students- Such programs often 
have out-of -classroom activities that include vocational trairiip-g* vork-study 
programs, and experiential learning (Hamilton^ 1936; Wehlage et al-* 1932). 
ST;udepxs see the Cl:■np.ec^ion between these activ:.tie5 and nhi^ir after-school 
lives in ways they cannot with regular courses^ 

Often students see no connection between ciassroom'activities and the 
rest of their lives. After obser^/ing a passiv. ^roup of students watch a gym 
teacher tr/ to teach them European folk dances without even turning :^n the 
musict one field worker noted, ^'My own reaction was that the whole thing was 
ridiculous. These kids could dance, but this kind of dancing didn't have 
anything to do with where they were coming from.** 

Higher achieving students are relatively patient with the school's 

definition of meaningful activity, but the low achieving students take a much 

narrower view of what is worth learning: 

I don't see the purpose of algebra. Ail y<"j need is English and math. 
The rest just fiils in time. 

In English you ueed to ieam to speak and read right, but reading stories 
is pointle&s. 

Yet, students see one kind of meaning in their work very clearly when the 

activities in question will make them employable: 

I'm in the dental technician program Its pretty relevant. We make 

dentures and partiais. We don't scrape. Its a two-year program, and we 



get a certificate at the end,,,,I tell my friends to get in it. They 

like the pay- Its pretty decent. There's a place in that will 

start you out and ten dollars an hour* 

ft high school diploma keeps students in school 50 they can gez a good 
job* like being a tractor trailer driver* 

It is quite clear -chat the^e students see a iirec*: connection between what 

they ai*e doing and their post-nigh school careers* 

While students make their own judgments about what is; relevant for their 

careers, some are wOcfully :gnorant of just vha;: is re-:Tuired of them and what 

their chances are: 

[To become a pediatriciarJ you have to go to conmunii/ college tor two 
years t Then you go to medical school for vour years, after that you are 
an intern for two years* Then you are a regular nurse for two years. 
Then you do a residency, and after that you can be a doctor and start at 
$65 * 000 a year- 

Thus, in many cases their assessments of what is meaningfur are seriously 
misguided, and they make judgments about career relevance with insufficient 
information* 

The extent to which students see the connection between schooling and 
cuture work opporturiities depends in large part upon the design and implemen- 
tation of formal systems in the school. Two are especially important. The 
first is the availability of career- oriented programs* Most of these schools 
have special programs geared to particular career areas: business and finance 
academies, technology magnets, and junior ROTC programs. These programs rarely 
serve large numbers of students, but they are highly motivating for the 
students in them* There are a few other programs that do not have the same 
career relevance but that also are exciting for the students in them* like the 
large music magnet program at one school* 

The second component is the schools' cotinseling programs. While some or 
these d^ a good job of listening to students and helping them find colleges or 
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careers that fit thertit most are handicapped by pressures on their tijnet 
including routine paper work* crisis counseling* and noncounseling work like 
patrolling halls and lunchrooms. Where there are academies programs and 
adeq^aate counselingt students appear to be more committed to both learning and 
to coming to school. 

Respect ard RffllLatioa 

affiliation is the opposite or isolation (Seeman. 1975;; it occurs when 

individuals feel connected to others in their surroundings . Isolation in 

schools orten 50s beyond a passive disconnection to an active exclusion of 

students (Mewmant 1931'. Dropouts* for instancet often believe their teachers 

are not interested in them (Wehlage S Rutter, 1966!. Programs for at-risk 

* 

youth that emphasize amali size and more personal connections between students 
and staff are often more effective in engaging their clients in learning 
activities (Wehlage et al.t 1982 it 

Teachers are often isolated from both their peers and administrators. 
The one teacher-one classroom organization of schools separe^tes teachers from 
their colleagues (Warrenr 1975)* Yetr teachers r like other workers, are more 
cojrmitted when norms and working conditions promote interpersonal attachments 
(Buchanant 1974; Zielinski & Hoy, 1983)* Moreover* teachers learn from each 
other 30 their teaching skills develop more with frequent opportunities for 
interaction (RosenholtZt 1985)* 

Teachers' relationship with the administration are more ambiguous. They 
want to maintain enough distance to preser^/e their independerce. Yet, the 
principal ia the only adult in regular contact with them who can appreciate 
their performance* So they would like to !iave more contact (Firestone* 1980; 
McPherson* l9'^9l, *3verailt the evidence 3ugi;ests that isolation from 
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administrators promotes teacher alienation (Zielinski i Koy, 1933), 

The stuienc inter^/iews suggest that for zhaz group the issue of 
affiliation is how zh^y see themselves treated by adults in the school. What 
they want is respect, the knowledge that thay are being treated with decency 
and fairness by the adults in tne scnooi, Thus, a sense of respect retlects 
students' perception or the result? of teacht^r blaming. Tne teachers who 
biame students for difricuit classroom oituaticns are the most likely to 
display an ^^attitude" to students, to be abrjpt with themi and not explain 
things in datail. Students receiving such treatment recogni-e that they axs 
not respected which in turn reduces their conanitnient to the school. 

There is a fairly obvious parallel between how the issue of af tiliatii^n 
appl5.es to students and to teachers. Some teachers have an inkling of this 
parallel, as one described: "The principal and the vice principal have a 
punitive attitude towards teacherst like we deal with some kids," As with 
students, the problem is that they do not feel treated with respect. Teachers 
look for resp'^ct from two sources, the building administration and colleagues - 
Teachers perceive a wide range of reactions from administrators* In one 
building a teacher reported that "teachers don't get anything from the adminis 
tration here or uptown that makes them feel important/' in another a teacher 
reported that "the administration administers this building with love and 
caring** and made clear that such caring applied to teachers as much as stu- 
dents. This was one of the buildings where teachers were the most committed. 

The crucial source of administrative respect is the principal- Assistant 
principals can contribute to the overall impression set by the principals, but 
they have relatively little independent effect. This can create a serious 
strain for the principal, in one high school with over 3000 students, the 



principal managed through a cabinet of vice-principais and department heads. 

Everyone understood and accepted the procedures for taking problems to a 

first 'level official and only bringing to the princ:.pal those issues that 

could not be resolved lower down, hovrevert the department heads who ^^©re in 

regular contact with tne principal (and whose efforts he consistently praisedJ 

had a greater sense that they were respected and greater commitment to the 

place than 'iid most other teachers. 

Teachers also prize the respect of and inr^eraction with their colleagues, 

There is considerable range from one school where teachers complained 

extensively about how th^ir ,:oileagues no longer try to maintain discipline 

through those with a kind of siirface friendliness where teachers report that 

**We get along very well. We're friendly towards each'other* and we always 

say* *Good morning/" to positive extreme is a school where teachers share 

about instructionally relevant matters: 

The degree of professionalism here is exceptional. At the school I 
worked at before, the main topic of discussion was retirement. Here 
people talk about educational issues. What works. Its intellectually 
stimulating. 

Here too, where teachers had the strongest sense of collegialityt conmitment 
was highest. 

In many schools* teachers have little opportunity to develop any sense of 
mutual respect because of their limited opportunities for interaction. 
Teachers spend most of their time in the classroom* Who they see during the 
school day is usually a result of their schedules (other teachers with the 
same preparation periods) and space. Most of these schools lack contnon 
department work spaces, for instance. In some schools, administrators 
recognise the problem and consciously address it through formal systems by 
developing "collegiality structures'* or arrangements that facilitate 



interaction among teachers. First efforts are at a social level; Christinas 
and end -or "the* year parties. Others go deeper. In one school where 
collegiaiity was limited, the principals held a weekend* off-campus retreat 
with outside facilitators to buila stronger ties and later rearranged space in 
the building to increase the number and pleasantness of departmental wrk 
spaces. 

Support 

ftdministrative support for teachers contributes to their performance and 
willingness to stay in the field (Dworkin, 1986; Gross & Herriott* 1965k 
Teachers identify a number of barriers to their work that administrators can 
minimise. The foremost of tnese is poor discipline* Teachers expect the 
principal to control the school's public spaces and to provide a sympathetic 
court of appeal witen they have problems controlling students (McPherson, 
1979). In addition teachers expect administrators to reduce paperworkt to 
back them in disputes with parents, and to minimize interruptions to their 
classroom routine (Becker, 1952; Bredson et al,, 1983; Rosenholts, 1985), 
Consistent application of rules creates a more predictable environment so 
teachers know how to get things done. It also helps with the discipline 
situation (Organ & Greene, 1981; Rutter et al.t 1979)* Finally, it reduces 
role ambiguity (Schwab & Iwanicki, 1982)* All these acts help teachers 
achieve the intrinsic rewards that come from working with students* 

Another aspect of support is knowing that members of the school will be 
taken care of and treated fairly. This dependability proiftotes comnitment 
partly by showing that superiors are committed to the indi^xdual and partly by 
removing distractions so the individual can take care of the job at hand 
tSteerst 1977), When an administration does not treat teachers fairly and 



dependably* teachers will resist its directives (author^ 1980),» 

While support of teachers has been studied extensively, support of 

studenti has rarely been conceived in the same way. Yet, many of the same 

factors ought to work in mucn th^; same way for s^iudents. Surely t if barriers 

to learning are removed, students will be more likely to succeed and be less 

alienated. Moreover* discipline and some of the other barriers may be as 

important to students as to teachers, A substantial group of students in urban 

high schools believe that they are routinely created unfairly by teachers and 

administrators (Wehlage & Rutter* 1936 Where students experience such 

unfair treatment, they become alienated (Matriello* l9e2J- 

The concerns about discipline, rule enforcement, role ambiguity, and 

fairness come together in a variable called consistency. This sense of 

fairness, along with the fact that it applies to treatment of teachers as well 

of students^ is what takes consisT^ency beyond tough discipline. From a 

student perspective* low consistency occurs when administrators say one thing 

one time and something else later or two administrators tor teachers) would 

handle the same event quite differently. In the extreme cases lack of 

consistency is equivalent to breakdown in school discipJine, but order can also 

be maintained in an unfair arbitrary manner. A consistent environment is one 

where order is maintained* roles are clear, and rules are enforced fairly and 

rigorously, but not harshly- 

There is also a more personalized support that has less to do with 

consistency than individualized consideration and kindness* Part of the issue 

here is whether superiors listen to subordinates or simply impose their own 

way* Students describe such administrative support as follow: 

Mr. X doesn't go into the classroom. He doesn't listen to both sides of 
the story, 
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Some principaJs ignore you while you*re talking. 

Students respect the principal as; an authoritative person who is also 
caring and understands students problems. 

While these administrative actions are especially important, the questi:»n 
of physical support also arises. An .important indicator of physical support is 
the quality of the building, The buildings in the study range from sortie that 
are extenrsively grafittied on the outside with additional marks on the inside, 
bathrooms with broken flxturest heating systems that do not function and roors 
that leak to others that have been recently remodeled and are bright, cheery 
and a pleasure to be In, ^fnere buildings are in better shape, both students 
and teachers appear to be more committed, but building quality appears to have 
iftss to do with those commitments than dees consistency and admiaistrative 
support . 

Exp ectations 

The expectations theme relies on the theory that when individuals become 
committed to a performance obiectivet they will strive to attain it (Salancik* 
1977), They will accomplish less when no objective is set or when the 
objective is too low- Howevert persistent failure to reach a goal will reduce 
commitment. The implication or this view is that support ought to be 
accompanied by a certain amotint of stress in the form of high expectations to 
have coimdtjnent improve performance* 

The finding that high expectations--namely the belief that all students 
can attain basic literacy skills^-contribute to the success of effective 
elementary schools fits well with this view (Brookover. et al*t 1979; Edmonds* 
1979), The implications are similar for both students and teachers* First* 
where a teacher has high expectations for students* the students will be 
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committed to accomplishing more and will in tact do so. Second, when a 
principal holds high exoectations for teachers, the teachers will do the same 
(Wellisch et al.. i978j. 

The lev^el ot e:<pectation varies considerstiy among these schools. This 
variation is captured by the concept or instructional press or the e>;tent to 
which adiiinistrators ma>:e instruction and achievement a priority and have high , 
instructional expectations for teachara* The schools fit Into thrt^t; 
relatively distinct groups. In most schools there is l:ttle pressure for good 
teaching and student achievement. SometiTie goals are unclear. One principal, 
when asked about his goals, gave a rambling ambiguous answer and then said, 
"You have to excuse me. Irs been ^ long time since I've been asked to think 
about my goals." In another school * a teacher complained that when the 
principal brought a visiting dignitary into her room* he did not coiwnent on 
her teaching* but instead pointed out one of '.lis city all-star athletes in the 
room. In a third, the principal stressed attenda.ice but without clearly 
linking it to achievement related issues. 

A second smaller group tries to create support for iristanaction. In one 
school, teachers and administrators agree that "this Is a place where teachers 
can teach" because of the way the school is managed, but there is no special 
training or pressure tov them to teach better. These schools also emphasize 
providing incentives for students who succeed academically. Finally, one 
school combines strong management and incentives for students with an 
extensive program of teacher training and inser'/ice. This program contributes 
to an unusually high level of reflectiveness about instructional issues among 
teachers and an unusually high interest in teaching better. Generally, 
commitment is highest where instructional press is highest. This is especially 



true for students* 



Influence 

Intiuence is the opposite or the Powerless theme In the literature on 
alienation iSeem^n. 1975). Individuals are most higniy committed jobs that 
give them autonomy and discretion* partly because they have a iense of mailing 
a greater contribution to the organization (Buchanan, l??^; Steers. 1?77). In 
education, there has been considerable debate about what kinds ot issues 
teachers want influence over. They clear. y value their autonomy in the 
classr-^om (Lortie. 1575). School improveT.ent research suggests that teachers 
are often happy to let others choose the innovations adopted but that 
influence over detailed planning facilitates implementation (Berman i 
McLaughlin, 1975). They are willing to forgo participation in ma5or policy 
deliberations because things that take tiiie from teaching--inciuding those 
deliberations--are resented (Corbett. Dawson. & Firestonet 1964). Thus* 
influence over day-to-day decisions rather than strategic choices is most 
important. 

Teachers' lack of interest in ma5or policy decisions is striking. After 
talking to superintendents and district staff about major questions of budgett 
curriculiimi and new programs at the start of each site visitt the contrast to 
the more mundane concerns of teachers is stark indeed. Teachers' sense of 
control is enhanced when they help set a school's discipline code and it is 
implemented as designedt when they have the leeway and support they want to 
try new things in the classroomt and when they can work out their own 
schedules collectively within their department. Teachers are usually most 
concemr i about budgets when they do not get the supplies they need. They 
ai lear less concerned with strategic, financial, curriculart or other 



decisions. 

Nevertheless, opportunity for teacher influence has a substantial impact 
on teacher commitment. Some schools establish participation structures for 
teachers it. the form of committees or ''open aocr poiicLes'' tha^ really allow 
for teacher consultation with the principal. Lew participation is indicated 
where neither of these were present or where a formai committee is in place . 
but the principal vetoes all of it5 decisions. 

Moderate participation structures occ^jr in three ways; 1j when the 
principal circum.vents the existing structure, Z) when the school is so large 
that teachers do not understand the connection between their input and 
decisions made or 3 J where effective ccmmittees are established as needed but 
teacher input is not iTell utilized outside those committees. Strong partici- 
pation structures do not always include special committees. In one school, 
the principal delegates decisions down to the lowest level and giving teachers 
considerable support with their ideas. In another some routine* but impor- 
tant, decision3^"like the selection of classes individuals will teach*-are 
delegated to departments; and there is easy, direct access to the principal. 
Clear opporttinities for teacher influence as in these last two schools contri- 
butes substantially to teacher commitment, especially their commitment to 
place* 

Conclusion 

This examination of alienc^tion and commitment in urban high schools has a 
number of implications for the improvement of these schools. First* it 
suggests that a consideration of ''commitment" is not enough. Students and 
teachers make different kinds of commitment, and the nature of those 
commitments affects both the discretionary performance of individuals and the 



overall culture of the cjhool* Gefcing teachers and students committed to the 
"place" is useful because it gets people to school* but it will net ensure that 
theV will engage in the academic enterprise in a sufficiently serious manner. 
For thatt students :mzt be committea to learning as well. Teacners must be 
ccrwnitted to Tieaching t:o maintain high standards of performance for ^hems^ive^ 
and the children with whom they worki but such a commitmer^t without an accom- 
panying cormiitnient to students creates a coidt inhospitable climate* The most 
difficult task with teachers is building a coirjnitment to teaching. 

It is also important to recognize that the cOTmitments of students and 
teachers interact. In the worst sicuations, vicious cycles develop where low 
teacher commitment cortributes to and is reinforced by low student commitment. 
The implication of this view is that addressing the problems or either gioup 
without considering those of the others will only lead to partial solutions. 
Dropout programs that do not consider the attitudes or regular teachers will 
be undercut by the belief systems of adults in the school* Burnout programs 
or efforts to prcfessior^Iize teaching that ignore the behavior of students 
will only be surface palliatives that make teachers feel better at the time but 
have no lasting effect* 

The suggestions about how to manage schools in order to enhance student and 
teacher commitment both complement and extend current recomnnendations for 
school ijtiprovement as can be seen by a comparison of this framework with the 
effective schools research te*g.* Edmondst 1979; McKenziet 1983; Rutter et al.t 
1979). Uiat research is especially relevant because much of it is geared 
towards the improved performance of organizations serving the same minority and 
low SES students as were fotind in these schools. These findings elaborate v^o 
themes from that research: the importance of order and high expectations. 



l!he effecLive schools research emphasizes the ojnporLance of providing a safe 
orderly environment for students* Howevert in an era when a hi^h school 
principal can gain national publicity for maintaining order with a bullhorn and 
a baseball bar: (Time i4aga2ine* Febrttar"/ 1* i988)t it is ijnportant to recognize 
that there is more than one way to maintain order. 3arety can ce purchased at 
the price of personal freedom and self-respect if a "get tough'* orientation is ^ 
overemphasized. 

l!his framework suggests that where strategies for maintaining order rna>:imize 
respect for both students and teachers* those individuals will be more com- 
mitted to the school and its t^rk thereby permitting the creation of a positive 
setting with less confrontation* More attention can be given to academic 
activities* and people will be nvore willing to engage>in them. One factor that 
contributes to such respect is adjuinistrative consistency which clarifies role 
expectations while maintaining a sense of fairness. 

l!he framework incorporates the idea of high expectations but adds ijnportant 
complements to it* One of these is relevance. Low achieving students in par- 
ticular often deny the ijnportance of the high academic expectations that they 
have had trouble meeting in the past* They appear more willing to strive to 
meet those standards when the connection between them and future job perfor- 
mance very cleariy. Another complement to high expectations is a professiona- 
lised environment. When high expectations are operational ised through mandated 
curricula and centralised testing systems, they create new pressures for 
teachers t teachers are more committed to achieving those standards when other 
conditions are met* l!hese include such working conditions as physical facili- 
ties, adequate supplies, and--most important-^a supportive administration* fl 
second factor is coUegiality, especially opporttinity to discuss approaches to 
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teaching with other teachers* A third factor is shared influence » not neces- 
sarily over major policy decisions, bur over the day-to-day decisions that 
shape their lives and relations with students. 

The problems of building coniinitment are clearly difficialt and complex, 
but they are not impossible. One or the most optimistic findings iz that ^^e 
did identify schools where commitment is high. In two schools we visited, 
teacher commitnerit would compare favorably with that of any school in the 
countrYt and the commitments of students were unusually high tor urban 
situations. Moreover, the schools were very different in their overall 
clLmate and in the administrative means used to build commitiT»ent. suggestiTi^ 
that a variety of strategies for building coirmitment are possible. Together 
these examples suggest that teacher and student commitment in urban high 
schools can be substantially higher than thev are now. What is required is a 
vision of how to proceed based on research like this that is shared with 
building and district administrators* combined with the will to improve the 
quality of those schools. 
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